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: Theſe Hints on Planting were Writ- 
ten for the Landholders of Ireland, who 
by a Law lately made, are intitled to 

every Tree they ſhall Plant in their 


Farms. 
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* 5th of Grorct 2d. Cap. 1 The Tenant 
muſt lodge with the Clerk of the Pelce of the Coun- 
ty in which the Trees are planted, a Certificate of 
the number of Trees planted, the kinds, age, and 
height, within ſix months after planting, for which he 
is to pay one ſhilling, and no more. 
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SOME HINTS 


ON 


PLANTING. 


10 Country would be more beau- 
tiful than Ireland, if the Inhabi- 
tants of it were as fond of planting, 
and as careful of their Trees, as the 
People of other Countries are; for ſure- 


ly we have here ſweet interchange of 


Hill and Dale, and the moſt beautiful 
pieces of Water to enliven the Land- 


ſcape. 


r Deli enclets the 


ground he intends to plant, with an 


impenetrable Fence. 'The beſt of all 


Fences is a Wall built with Lime and 
Stones, a dry Stone Wall the worſt. 


A Ditch faced with Stones, and plant- 
ed with four Years old white-thorn, or 
holly Quicks, and raiſed ſo high, that 
neither Sheep nor Horſes may get over 
it, is an excellent Fence. 7" 
In 
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In vain do we plant Trees, if Cattle 
can get into our young Planrations, or 
even into our full grown Woods, for 
tho they may not. bark old Trees, yet 
they will rub againſt them, and leave an 
Oily matter on their Stems, that will 
prevent their growing well. 

The Planter ſhould not ſuffer Rab- 
bits to get amongſt his young Trees, 
for they will bark every one they can 
get at; the moſt effectual way of de- 
{troying them is by laying parlley poi- 
ſon d with Arſenick amongſt the Trees, 
when the ground is covered with Snow. 
Nor ſhould the Planter ſuffer any 
Rooks or Magpies to ſettle amongſt. 
his Trees, for they will break the lead- 
ing boots, and the Trees will be fork- 
=p Where Sallows will grow, the Plan- 
ter ſhould drive tall ſets of them, in 


3 the Top of the Ditch, net-wile, and 


they will ſoon form a ſtrong Fence, and 
ſhelter the Plantation. If "the ground 
be too dry for Sallows, cuttings of El- 
der may be put in, and Broom and 
Furze ſeed ſown amongft c the cuttings. 
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1 ſhall not recommend the ſowing 
of Acorns, the Seeds of Trees, or 
Nuts, where they are to remain, for 
our Soil is ſo much inclined to Graſs, 
that unleſs great Care be taken, to weed 
the young Plants conſtantly, this me- 


= thod ſeldom anſwers: - and in large Plan- 


tations, it is impoſſible to do it effec- 


tually, for Oaks make but very little 


= progreſs during the firſt three Years, 


and therefore require much weeding, = 2 
but their Roots ſtrike down to à very 
great depth; I have meafured the Roots 
of four Years old Oaks that were above 
four Feet long. 
Another great objection to the ſow- 
ing of Acorns, &c, in open Ground, is 
that Rats, Vice, and other Vermin 
will devour the greateſt part of them. 
I would therefore plant out three Years 
old Trees from the Seed-bed, taken up 
carefully with all their Roots. I would 
place the young Plants almoſt Horizon- 
tally in the Ground, and I would then 
cut off their Heads cloſe to the Ground, 


Every | 


very Planter ſhould have large Nur- 
ng made in the lighteſt, Sandieſt Soil 
he has, from whence he may plant out 
his Trees immediately, that their Roots 
may not be dried in the removal, but if 
he has not Trees enough of his own, he 
muſt ger what he wants from ſome Nur- 
ſery in his Neighbourhood, where the Soil 
is like the Ground he intends to Plant; 
be ought not to get any Trees frem 
| Nurſeries near great Cities, for they are 
raiſed there, in Dunghills, and the Air 
is much warmer there than in the Coun- 
rr 
TY Seeds of Arbutus's and other | 
tender Plants ſhould be Sown in Boxes, 
that may be removed from place to 
place, filled to within eight Inches of 
the Top, with Virgin Earth, then lay 
about three Inches of Rabbit Sand, or 
Turf Mould, over this put about two 


Inches of rich light Earth, on this ſow 
the Seeds, but not too thick, ſift Earth 


over the Seeds, and cover the Boxes with 

Nets to keep Birds off. 

If che Ground intended to be planted 
18 


17 
is covered with Shrubs, ſuch as Hazel, 
Holly, or Black Thorn, the Planter 
ſhould make large Holes between the 
Shrubs, at about Afceen Feet from each 
other,: if this be done ſome Months 
before planting, ſo much the better, 
that the Sun and Air may Fertilize 
the Soil; and the Holes ſhould be made 
much larger than the Roots, that the 
young ſhoots may have an eaſy paſſage 
thro looſe Mould. 

If the Trees are tall, I would cut 
ha down cloſe to the Ground, elſe 
they will be ſhook by the Wind, and 
they will not Thrive; this is one reaſon 
why fo many new-planted Trees fail, 
and tho it may appear odd to adviſe 
the cutting down a tall, well grown 
Plant, yet it is neceſſary, for as the 


Roots have been much bruiſed, and 


hurt by taking the Tree up, it is im- 
poſſible for thoſe that remain, to nou- 
riſh the ſame Body, and therefore we 
generally ſee removed Trees dead at 
'Top, and Hide-bound, in which State 
they can never grow to Timber; but 
| | B - 
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if they are cut down, ſtrong, vigorous 
Shoots will ſpring up, which in Ten 
Vears, will be much larger than the 
Trees would be if left ſtanding for twen- 
ty Years, and their Bark will be as clean 
and ſappy, as if they had Grown there 
from the Seed: and the Planter will 
ſave much, by not being obliged to Bank 
them, or fix their Heads to Stakes, to 
prevent their being ſhook. I have mea- 
ſured the firſt Years Shoots from Trees, 
that were cut down when planted, that 
have exceeded four Feet, but great care 
mult be taken the firſt Year, that Graſs, 


or Weeds do not cover the Shoots : 


Oaks, Elms, Cheſnuts, Sycamores, and 
Aſh, do beſt after being cut down, 
Beech not quite fo well. 
Ihe branches of the Shrubs that in- 
terfere with the young Shoots, or ſhade 
them, muſt be cut off, if this be done, 
the Shrubs will greatly promote the 
Growth of the young Shoots, I do 
not find that Trees grow any where 
ſo well, as amongſt Shrubs, nor are 
any Trees fo clean Skind, this may 


ap- 


[9] 
appear extraordinary to 'a young Plan- 
ter, who may naturally think, that the 
Shrubs will draw too much Nouriſh- 
ment from the Foreſt Trees, but the 


great Creator of all things, has wiſely 
Scatter d the food of each Plant over 


the ſurface of the Earth, ſo that many 
g Trees of different kinds will grow well 
on an Acre of ground, when the ſame 


number of one kind would be ſtarved 


there for want of food. Every Garden- 
er knows that a Peach Tree will not 
thrive, if it be planted where an old 
Peach Tree formerly grew, tho a Pear 


Tree or a Cherry Tree may grow very 


well there. 
he Planter ſhould viſit his Planta- 
tion often, and when he ſees a Tree 
dead at top, or hide-bound, he ſhould 
cut it down as cloſe as poſlible to the 
Ground, and where many ſhoots ſpring 
from the ſame Root, all ſhould be cur 
off bur the ſtrongeſt, and the dead wood 
of the old ſtock cut cloſe to the ſhoot. 
'The Planter ſhould not ſuffer Ivy to 


grow round his Trees, it ſpoils the Bark, 


and 


N 
and cramps the Tree in its growth. 
TL he leſs Foreſt Trees are Pruned, the 
better, particularly Pines and Firs. I ne- 
ver Prune mine, except when the Stem 
is forked; in that caſe, I leave the beſt 
Shoot, and cut off the others cloſe to 
the Stem, bur 1 leave every Side-branch 
that is not too ſtrong, to draw the 
Roots, which makes them ſtrike more, 
and conſequently the Stem grows lar- 
ger; the beſt Soil for Trees, is where 
Hazel grows well. I do not lay ſo 
great a ſtreſs on the richneſs of Ground 
for Trees as Gardeners commonly do, 
for I have obſerved moſt Trees grow 
well in ſhelterd places, even on a Rock. 
At Killarney, Oaks, Aſh, Arbutuss, &c. 
&c. grow to a great Size, on Rocks of 
Lime. ſtone and Free- ſtone, where the 
Eye can ſcarce diſcover a particle of 
Earth; I faw Millions of Arbutus's there 
that were above twenty Feet high, 
in great Beauty and Vigor, growing a- 
mongſt Rocks, in barren Ground. I 
meaſured a Yew there, which had grown 
in the Joint of an immenſe Free-ſtone, 

2 and 


! 
and had cleft it in two, the Stem of 
which was above eleven Feet round, tho 
the top of the Rock vas above ſeven 
Feet from the ground, which was a poor 
barren Soil. 

A Holly in Emnnisfallen was eight Feet 
four Inches round; the Yew in Muck- 
raſs- Abbey, is ſix F eet {ix Inches round, 
the Stem fifteen Feet high; and 1 mea- 
ſured a Juniper in a ſmall rocky Hand, 
in that delightful Lake, which was a- 
bove five Feet three Inches round. 


The famous Arburus at General un- | 


ningham s at Mount-Kennedy, in the Coun- 


ry of I icklow, meaſur ed thir Teen F CET 


nine inches round, at one Foot above 


the ground. I have had Trees grow- 
ing very well in a ſeemingly barren 


ſpor, where many were planted together, 


which ſhelterd each other, while thoſe 


I planted in ſingle Rows in the rich 


Earth of an old Church- -yard, have fail- 


ed; from hence I think it is very clear, 


that ſhelter is the principal thing to be 
attended to in Planting; but cho I am 


diſ- 


lo great a F riend co ſhelter, yer I much 
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diſlike ſeeing Trees too near each other, 
for their Branches interfere and oall | 
each other, or their Stems are drawn 

up to bare Poles; no inanimated object 
I chink 1s ſo beautiful as a large branch- 
ing Oak with a fine Stem: For this rea- 
fon every Spring when the Air begins 
to grow warm, I clear away any Shrubs 
or bad Trees that grow too near good 
ones; this is the proper time for thin- 
ning Plantations or Woods, for Trees 
molt ſenſibly feel the alteration from 
Heat to Cold, and are much injured 
by it, I have ſeen many fine Trees die 
by degrees, after their Companions had 
been cut down the beginning of Win- 
ter, which expoſed them too much to 
the Cold; if Trees are properly thin d, 

_ even the deſpiſed Scotch Fir, will make 
a beautiful Appearance; but as the 
Branches of Pines and Firs turn from 
deciduous Trees, the Planter ſhould al- 
low them a large Space to grow in. 
Strong - rooted Trees, ſuch as Oak or 
Walnuts will grow well in Clay, and 
Silver-Fir, and Balm of Gilead-Fir, but 
go Wey- 
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Weymouth Pines, and Spruce-Firs, flou- 
 riſh- in a light Soil; nay, I have ſeen 
them grow well in a Rabbit - Sand; bur 

Scotch-Firs are never out of place, they 
flouriſh in every Soil, and in every Cli- 
mate, from the fandy Plains of Heſſe- 
Darmſtad, to the craggy Mountains of 
Nortb- Britain; and cherefore this con- 
venient Tree may be planted in our 
Bogs or Mountains, and will form a 
| beauriful covering for the Tops of our 
higheſt Hills: In this ſituation I doubt 
not, they will in Time, grow to as good 
'Timber as the produce of Norway or 
Sweden. We are prejudiced againſt the 
Fir-Timber of this Kingdom, becauſe 
what we have cut here, ſoon decays, 
not conſidering that even our Oak, (cer- 
tainly the beſt in World) if it be cut 
before its Time, ſoon rots and decays. 
Our Fir- Trees have hitherto been plant- 
ed in Groves, in rich Ground, where 
they grow faſt, are of courſe ſoft and 
ſpungy, and ſoon come to a large ſize, 
which tempts their Owners to cut them 
down, before they have had Time to 
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acquire Solidity; but if Firs or Pines 
were planted in poor Land, and were 
ſuffer d to ſtand to a proper Age, and 
if they were ſteepd in Water two or 
three Months, or ſtoved after being cut 
down, I doubt not, that our Fir would 
prove a laſting Timber. This ſhould 
now be attended to, as Fir-Timber be- 
comes dearer every Year 1 m the North- 
ern Countries. 

I would not plant out any of the 
Fir or Pine tribe, that are above four 
Tears old, for I have always obſerved 
that they of all Trees, are the fond- 
eſt of their native Soil, and are moſt 
check'd by being removed. The Stone- 
Pine will ſcarce bear being moved, e- 

ven at two Years old, or having its 
| Roots touched by the Knife, the Reeds 
of it therefore, ſhould be Sown in Pots, 
out of which the Roots may be ca- 
{ily taken untouched, when it is old 
enough to be planted out. As this 
Tree grows on the Alps, in a much 
colder Climate than ours, it ſhould be 
propagated here, 


The 
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The Weymouth Pine grows faſt, is 
very ee and conſequently fit for 
the Maſts of Ships. I bought ſome of 
them from the Seed- bed, and contrary 
to che Opinion of the knowing Ones, 
I planted ſome where they were to re- 
main, in a light dry Soil, amongſt Ha- 
zel buſhes; the others I planted in two 
Nurſeries in walled Gardens, the one 
a Clayiſh Soil, well mixed with Sea-ſand, | 
the Sher a dry Gravelly Soil; 1 have | 
Joſt about one Third of thoſe that were 
planted in the Clay, and about one 
Fourth of thoſe that were put in the 
gravelly Nurſery; not one of the Plants 
J put amongſt the Hazels have failed; 
they are much healthier, and have made 
better Shoots · than thoſe in the Nurſe- 
ries, which were conſtantly dug about, 
and kept clear of Weeds, but the Farth 
was not ſtirrd about thoſe that were 
| planted out, I only cut the Graſs and 
Weeds near them, and trim'd the Ha- 
zel that ſhaded them too much; from 
hence and other obſervations, I infer 
that the digging the Earth near Pines 
or 


or Firs, is very injurious to them, for 
tho the Labourers may be careful, yer 
they will often cut ſome of their Side- 
roots, which will prevent their thriving ; 
and I am clearly of the ſame Opinion 
as to all other Foreſt-Trees, for I think 
that the Graſs will keep their Roots 
Cool and Moiſt in Summer, and Warm 
in Winter, and 1t 1s natural to them; 
for why do Trees grow fo well in 

Woods, and appear ſo clean Barked, 

but that Buſhes, Graſs and Weeds pro- 

tect them from all injuries, as well as 

from Hcat and Cold. I never dig a- 

bout my Foreſt- Trees, I Plant them 
carefully, Fence them well, and ſo leave 
them to Nature, and I have Reaſon 
to think I have done well. 

Sycamore will grow better than any 
ccher deciduous Tree, in expoſed pla- 
ces, or near the Sea, in any kind of 
Soil, and they are every Day becoming 
more valuable, as our Linen Manufac: 
ture extends. 

Ihe Larix grows faſt in light ground, 
even on a Mountain, and chit Timber of 


Ts 
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it is excellent for Houſe- building, as 1t 
will not ſoon take fire or blaze. 

Engliſh Elms are ſo eafily thrown 
—_ by high Winds, that I. am not 

ery fond of planting them, except in 
the face of Ditches, along with the 

Quicks, and they ſhould be cut down 
at planting ; if they are grafted, or bud- 
ded on the Irith Elm, they will wich- 
ſtand the force of any Storm. 

Cheſnut Trees intended for bearing, 
ſhould be Grafred or Budded. 

Moſt kinds of Trees, and Shrubs will 
grow from cuttings, if they are put in 
ſhelter d places, at a proper Seaſon ; cut- 
rings of render Plants, ſhould be pur in 
a Stove, or covered with Bell-Glaſſes, fo 
that no Air may get at them for ſix 
Weeks, or until they have put out 
Roots. % 
The Admirers of tender Foreign 
Plants, ſhould have Hot-houſes on pur- 
poſe for them, and not place them a- 
mongſt their Pine Plants, or Melons : 

for as many of them are Poiſonous, it 
is impoſſible to ſay how far the Farina 
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of their Bloſſoms may affect the Pine- 
Apples or Melons that are near them. 
It is very certain that the Farina of 
 Cucumbers, will ſpoil the flavour of Me- 
lons that grow near them; Gardeners 
ſhould be careful what Trees or Plants 
they put amongſt Fruit-Trees, or Plants 
for the Kitchen uſe. 
Trees that bear bad Fruit, ſhould not 
be ſuffer d to grow amongſt good ones. 
Tho Arbutuss, Myrtles, and ſome 
other tender Plants, grow very well near 
the Sea, every where in this Kingdom, 
yer they do not thrive ſo well in the 
Inland parts; bur I think if the Heads 
of ſuch Plants were Watered with Salt 
and Water, on the firſt appearance of 
a Froſt, they would not ſuffer much; I 
recommend the ſame thing to be done, 
when there are Inſects on Trees. 
If the Ground to be planted, is co- 
verd with Shrubs of the Aquatic tribe, 
ſuch as Sallows, Bog-Myrtle, &c. cer- 
tainly Springs, or ſtanding Waters have 
_ chilld the Earth too much; deep Drains 
{ſhould be made to intercept the Springs, 
and 


9 
and carry off the Water before good 


Trees are planted there, or Sallow: beds | 


may be made there, which will be very 
profitable; of all the Sallow tribe, the 
Cheſnut Sallow, or ſcented Willow is 


the beſt for Basket work, or for Hoops, 


as it has the tougheſt Tig of any 


Tree. 
The red Sallow, and the G 


of them for their Bark, as we are obli- 
ged to Import a vaſt deal every Year; 
and we have immenſe Tracts of bot- 
toms that might be made very profitable 
at a {mall Expence, t that are- now of 
little uſe, by putting the cuttings of 
thoſe Sallows in them, in Spring. 


The black Poplar, or Cheſhire Wil- 


low, is a quick grower, and will grow 


very well from cuttings; the Carolina 


are the beſt for Timber, or or ſhel- |] 
tering Plantations, as they grow fait ; and 
here 1 muſt recommend the propagating 


Poplar, and Pine- Poplar, may be grafted 


or budded on the young Shoots. I am 


told that the Timber of Poplars and 
Sallows, is very good for making broad 
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i Wheels of Enns, or ; Care, i as it will hold 
the Nails very faſt, and is light. 
Oaks will grow well in a Twampy 
| Soil. I have ſeen many thriving Oaks 
that were often covered every Winter, 
buy an overflowing River, but the Tim- 
ber is not ſo good as from a dry Soil. 
If the Ground intended for a Planta- 
tion, is Graſs-ground, it ſhould be Fal- 
| lowd, and Trench-plow'd as deep as poſ- 
ſible, which is done thus, the Plow-man 
is to go as deep as he can with his 
Plow, another Plow is to follow imme- 
diately, and to Plow as deep as poſſible 
in the fame Furrow, with a higher Earth- 
board, which will caſt the Earth over, 
and bury the Turf; when that is rotten, 
the Ground may be Plowd again, for 
the deeper, the finer, and the looſer 
the Earth is made, the better, that the 
young Roots of the Trees may Shoot 
the eaſier thro it? 
If che Soil be a ſtiff Clay, it ſhould be 
Sianded, or Limed to open and warm it. 
| If the Ground intended to be planted, 
| Was under Corn the laſt Seaſon, nothing 


More 
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more need be done thäd to „ French- 
plow it as ſoon as the Corn is off the 
Ground, and Plant it, the Stubble will 
open the Soil and keep the Roots warm. 
I would Plant the Ground thus prepa- 

red, with three or four Years old Oaks, 
at about twenty Feet from each other, 
and with all other ſorts of Trees be- 

tween the Oaks, but not in ſtraight | 
lines, for that will draw the Wind, which 
will chill the young Trees, and I would 
cut down the deciduous Trees cloſe to 
the Ground. The moſt N Trees 
of this Plantation, ſhould be Sycamores, 

and Scotch-Firs, they grow faſt, and 
will ſoon ſhelter the others. Hazel- 
Nuts, Broom-ſeed and Liburnam-ſeed, 
may be Sown thro' the Plantation in 

Spring, and Junipers, Holly, and Lau- 


rels planted there, for Under wood and 
cover for Game. 


Autumn is the beſt Seaſon for Plant- 
ing Trees, when their Leaves begin to 
turn; we have generally ſuch dry Wea- 
ther in Spring, that it will coſt immenſe- 

ly to Water a Large Plantation ſuffici- 
; E 
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for their Lives, ſurely this is bad Policy, 


* 
ently made at that Time, without which 
moſt of the new-planted Trees will fail. 


The beſt method of planting Trees 
in Bogs, is with a Setting-ſtick, nicked 
at the end, for the Root to he in, and 


the Planters muſt preſs the Bog well 
round the Tree. 

Nothing is ſo neceſſary for an. Or- 
chard as ſhelter; certainly the Man who 


Plants four or five Years old Crabs or 


Wildings, cuts them down at plant- 
ing, and grafts or inoculates on the 
young Shoots, from the beſt kinds of 
Fruit-Trecs in his Neighbourhood, will 
have a better Orchard, and . more Fruit 


in ten Years, than the Man who buys 
his Fruit-Trees in a rich warm Nurſery, 


and Plants them out in a naked le 
will have in twenty Years. 

But cho the Act of the 5th 67 
George the Third, is ſo great an En- 
couragement to Planting, yet J fear this 
Kingdom will never be well Wooded, 
or Improved, whilſt our Roman Catho- 
licks are precluded from taking Land 


for 
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for their having a permanent Property, 
would be the beſt Security to Govern- 
ment for their good Behaviour, as they 
would have ſomething to loſe, now they 
have not any thing. The happy Man 
who is certain of Enjoying his Farm du- 
ring his Life, will exert himſelf to im- 
prove, and to adorn it; but the wretch- 
ed Tenant who knows the Hour he is 
to be turnd out of his Houſe, will not 

Improve, for fear of making it more va- 
luable to ſome new Poſſeſſor. He never 
feels the Joy of being at Home! Which 
I ſincerely wiſh every Iriſh-man did, whe- 


ther he Prays to his Creator in Engliſh 
or in Latin, 


THE END. 
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